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THE 


PRINCIPLES 


HE function of The Associated Press is to 

cover the news of the world for the more 

than 1,200 newspapers which comprise it. 
Ceaseless formulation of the report is guided by 
the principles which have commanded universal 
respect for the service. Impartiality and ac- 
curacy are paramount. 

The association lives entirely independent of 
any interest aside from fulfillment of its own pur- 
pose. An unbiased and fearless recording of 
actualities is sought. The conflicting sides in. 
any dispute are accorded the same objective treat- 
ment in the telling of the news. 

Correctness of statement so far as iisunily 
possible is another fundamental. Discovery of. 
a mistake having been made calls for immediate 
ascertainment of the true detail. A substitute 
story or a correction is wired without delay. 

In constantly reflecting today over the world in 
words, there always is present the question of 
what stories should be used. The answer lies 
in the judgment of the editor subject to the check 
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of all editors attending the wire. The require- 
ments of good taste is a dominant factor which 
enters. 

With the report continuous, a traditional aim 
is to keep it ahead of competition and up to the 
minute in so far as outstanding news is concerned. 
Quick action on spot news maintains around the 
clock. Time differences necessitate this, because 
of the probability that instant coverage of an 
urgent story will make it available for editions 
going to press at some points, regardless of the 


hour. 
The desirability of rapid action on big news is 


outweighed only by that of having the consequent 
story conform strictly to the other basic stand- 
ards. Being reliable is more important than being 
first. 

In this connection, every dispatch must conyey 
only such information as is in the possession of 
the correspondent. 


News received from a trusted source may be 
used with a statement of the source. Where there 
is the slightest reason for doubt, the source or 
authority for the news is essential to the com- 
plete statement thereof. 

_ Reports of news which are not immediately 
confirmable may be used when so qualified as 
to give the exact situation, but must be followed 
promptly with a story clearing up the uncertain- 
ties. Unqualified rumors portending news of 
importance must not be transmitted for publica- 
tion as facts but may be sent in a note for the 
information of editors, with an explanation that 
investigation is being made. Should the rumor 
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involve statements that might be libelous, the 
note should be worded to indicate that it is for 
information only. Where circumstances justify, 
the rumor may be announced purely as such 
in a brief news dispatch. 

The accomplishment by the service of its ends 
is furthered by care in the writing of stories to 
preclude misinterpretation and to challenge in- 
terest. Straightforward writing, the use of well- 
known words in simple constructions, assures 
clarity. 

The most forceful stories frequently are those 
allowed to tell themselves by an ungarnished 
recital of the facts. To have the facts tell a vivid 
or appealing story is not attained through a 
wooden succession of statements, however, but 
rather through discreet choice of the facts pre- 
sented and close attention to the manner of their 
presentation. 

The report can be enriched with stories of a 
nature bright, touching, inspiring or humorous 
without encroaching on the standards of impar- 
tiality, accuracy and good taste. Care to choose 
the precise word or to thrust one phrase into 
sharp relief as contrasted with a careless, dull 
recording frequently marks the difference be- 
tween making page one and page ten. Also, while 
not a requisite, human interest may profitably 
be woven into stories so lending themselves. 
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USE OF WORDS 


CHIEVEMENT of absolute accuracy entails 

constant precaution to use titles and words 

in the proper sense. Where in doubt, in- 
vestigation and consultation with the dictionary 
precludes error. 

The head of the Supreme Court is “Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States,” and not “Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States.” 

The Secret Service is a restricted government 
organization which operates by law only to pro- 
- tect the President and his family and to detect 
counterfeiters. 

Corporate names of banks, railroads, etc, are 
distinctive and should be made certain of before 
being used. 

A citizen of Argentina is an “Argentine,” not 
“Argentinian.” 

A member of the black race is called a “Negro,” 
not “colored.” 

“Murder” is a technical term denoting a degree 
of guilt, and so is to be used advisedly. 

“Strikebreaker” has a public connotation which 
voids its accuracy when used to describe men who 
act as individuals in accepting positions yacated 
by strikers. 

Where “narcotics” are meant, that term and 
not “drugs” should be used. 

Technical differences between “canned” and 
“bottled” foodstuffs should be kept in mind when 
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those subjects are mentioned. Avoid both, unless 
quoting authorities when reporting cases of food 
poisoning. 

“Actor” and “actress” denotes one who earns 
a livelihood by acting and should be used to 
identify only such a person. 

“Catholicism” describes the Catholic religion, 
not “Romanism.” Another word to be avoided 
in referring to the Catholic matters or to the 
Vatican is “papacy.” Unless quoting a speaker 
avoid the descriptive precede “Roman” when 
referring to Catholics. 

“Air pocket” at one time was used by aviators 
to describe a “downward current” but is now 
avoided by them. The latter term is technically 
correct. 

Use of the word “record” in description should 
be made advisedly. Shades of differentiation in 
innumerable words need to be respected to as- 
sure accuracy. For example: bandit, burglar, 
robber, and thief each has its own particular con- 
notation and should be used accordingly. Similar- 
ly, a cyclone differs from a tornado. 

“Fulsome” and “replica” are examples of 
words at times used in an erroneous sense. The 
dictionary provides the answer when such ques- 
tions arise. 


THE 
PRACTICES 


Adherence to the principles of the 
service is facilitated by auniformity 
of practices in the distribution of 
news. 


The accepted forms follow. 


“Rh Oo Ss” 


| 
| 
THE designation “E O S”, signifying “extra- 
ordinary occasion service”, is given to news of 
transcendent importance or interest which is to 
be made available immediately both to morning 
and to evening papers, regardless of the hour. 

The “E O S” signal also releases for immediate 
publication all news previously received by any 
member newspaper as part of its regular report. 

The general editor in New York or the divi- 
sional news editors decide what news shall be 
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“E O S,” except in respect to matters where cor- 
respondents haye been given authority in ad- 
vance, such as verdicts in trials, local elections, 
convention proceedings, etc. 


The Flash 


THE FLASH is an emergency signal to editors 
that outstanding news is breaking. 

Giving the necessary information in the fewest 
words, never more than ten, it has absolute prior- 
ity on the wires and is filed on every circuit. 

A flash is followed instantly by a publishable 
bulletin, or—in those rare instances when em- 
ployed to release prime advances such as a presi- 
dential message to Congress—by a bulletin note 
to editors repeating the release. 

The flash names the sending point, as: 


FLASH CLEVELAND CITY HALL 
BOMBED 


Exception to this is made for results in run- 
ning stories, such as party conyention nomina- 
tions, sports finals, trial verdicts, etc., as: 

FLASH HOOVER NOMINATED 

This informative signal is reserved exclusively 
for most important news which can be published 
immediately, and is never to be used for a rumor. 

Stories flashed have E O S status only when 
so designated. 


The Bulletin 


THE BULLETIN form is used for speedy trans- 
mission of important spot news. Written directly 
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up to a fifty word limit, it has priority over all 
matter on the wire except the flash. 

So far as possible, each bulletin should be 
self-contained, telling a complete story to make 
possible the writing of a head. One sentence 
able to stand by itself is an excellent form. The 
present tense is to be avoided. 

Bulletins are uniformly used to start stories 
of importance running on the wires when they 
break, and for quick transmission separately of 
such developments as are worth it. Thus they 
generally are date-lined but they can be used 
for brief adds if circumstances warrant. 

The bulletin is used especially when late news- 
paper editions are going to press. What is called 
“bulletin service” maintains between 4 and 6 p. 
m., local time, meaning that news slugged “Bul- 
letin” or “Bulletin Matter” is furnished to both 
evening and morning papers. 

This service embraces nothing but skeleton 
summaries of news of high importance, including 
sporting. In connection with it, time differences 
must be borne in mind. On the west coast, for 
instance, though for local papers the 4 to 6 
hours apply, the news must be evaluated on that 
basis actually from 1 p. m. to 6 p. m. Just as 
the western editors should have the eastern papers 
especially in mind as early as 1 p. m., those on 
the Atlantic Coast should have the Pacific Coast 
evening papers in mind for outstanding news as 
late as 9 p. m. 

To avoid confusion because of numerous “lead” 
slugs, developments in a running story often can 
be bulletined separately. This enables news 
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editors to top off their stories in editions going 
to press if they wish, while not finding themselves 
confronted with more leads than necessary. These 
developments later are embodied in the main 
story. 


Bulletin Matter 
THE BULLETIN MATTER form always adds 


to a bulletin, has priority over other news on 
the wire and likewise is available to both even- 
ing and morning papers between 4 and 6 p. m. 
local time. 

Its sole function is to round out news covered 
by the Bulletin in takes up to 200 words. Cumu- 
lative adds of this form going into non-essential 
information are to be avoided. 

A lead or story by itself is never to, be sent 
as Bulletin Matter. 


Slugs And Their Sequence 


AFTER a story has been filed, some develop- 
ment of greater importance may occur, This 
nécessitates a new story which is slugged “Lead,” 
followed by one or two words describing the 
story. The descriptive slug is designed to aid 
editors in identifying the story quickly. The 
adds should carry the descriptive slug, with the 
location. 


For example: 

A lead first bringing together re- 
lated news matter previously filed 
separately, such as a collapse of stock 
prices and a resultant bankers confer- 
énce, goes 

LEAD STOCKS-BANKERS 
New York (dateline, etc.) 
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The day slug sequence on stories wired ear- 
lier is: 
LEAD 

NEW LEAD 

LEAD ALL 

NEW LEAD ALL 


SECOND NEW LEAD ALL, etc. 


This sequence applies also for the morning 
paper report on stories breaking after the night 
wire opens. If there has been a day story, the 
night sequence is: 


NIGHT LEAD 
(or EARLY NIGHT LEAD when 
developments are expected and 
a lead for first morning editions 
is warranted). 
NEW NIGHT LEAD 
LEAD ALL (ete. as above.) 


Exceptions are extraordinary running stories 
where rapid developments demand numerous 
leads, such as national conventions or sports 
events. Then the leads are slugged numerically 
from the first. 

Occasionally developments occur on a_ story 
which affect the lead while not altering it en- 
tirely, or for other reasons a rephrasing is de- 
cided upon. In such instances the slug is SUB 
INTRODUCTION t———. When using this 
form or when putting out a lead to top off one 
which moved not long before, it is helpful to in- 
dicate a pick-up line at the end, as: (pick-up 
fifth paragraph beginning “Denying any intent” 
etc. as sent). 

Occasionally a day story not meriting a night 
lead is found or made inadequate by develop- 
ments after the night wire opens. When an ad- 
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justment of this situation is warranted, or if 
the night lead in effect kills the day story, the 
replacement story is slugged SUB DAY ————. 


Advances 


STRICTEST CARE is taken to observe to the 
letter the pledge which The Associated Press 
makes in accepting for circulation among its 
members advance material stipulating the time 
or circumstance under which it may be used. 

Captions go both above and below all such 
matter and the word (ADVANCE), in paren- 
thesis, is placed immediately preceding and on 
the same line with the dateline. 


The various caption forms are: 
ADVANCE FOR AMS (or PMS) (day 


and date) 
(ADVANCE) Chicago—————(AP) 
The first, etc. 


END ADVANCE FOR AMS (or PMS) 


ADVANCE FOR PUBLICATION 
AFTER 2 p. m. EASTERN STAND- 
ARD TIME (or time stipulated) TO- 
DAY (date) UNLESS COUNTER- 
MANDED 

END ADVANCE FOR. ‘PUBLICA- 
TION AFTER (time stipulated) TO- 
DAY (date) 


ADVANCE TO BE HELD FOR RE- 
LEASE WHICH PROBABLY WILL 
BE FOR EVENING PAPERS TO- 
DAY (date) 

END ADVANCE TO BE HELD FOR 
RELEASE WHICH PROBABLY 
WILL BE FOR EVENING PAPERS 
TODAY (date) 

[1] 


On major advances it is customary to put a 
slug before the word ADVANCE in the captions 
at the top, as HOOVER ADVANCE. This facil- 
itates quick identification by editors especially on 
holds for release. When there are several ad- 
vances on or in connection with the same sub- 
ject, such as a party convention platform or a 
major legislative bill, each should be separately 
identified either by its own descriptive slug or 
else by number. This is to facilitate easier com- 
munication if questions arise concerning the ad- 
vances. 


Releases 


THE FLASH RELEASE is used only for major 
advances and is followed by a bulletin release as 
a check. For example: 


FLASH NEW YORK RELEASE 
HOOVER SPEECH ADVANCE 
Bulletin New York Release Hoover's 
Red Cross speech wired (or mailed) 
in advance 


When the release occurs on the day wire, the 
night wire re-releases the advance in a note to 
editors, and vice versa, for example: 


Note to Editors: 


New York: President Hoover's 
speech to the American Red Cross 
and abstract thereof mailed in 
advance were released in the day 
report. 

The Associated Press. 


When an advance has been sent on which the 
probable release time was given and no release 
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at that time is obtained, a note is sent as follows: 


Note to Editors: 


Kansas City: The report on college 
football prepared for the Association 
of University Professors in conven- 
tion here and wired in advance for 
probable release tonight was NOT 
submitted. Caution is urged to pre- 
vent premature publication. The re- 
port is now expected to be made 
tomorrow. 
The Associated Press. 


An agreement is in effect whereby the respec- 
tive press associations notify one another if an 
earlier release than that stipulated on an advance 
is received. This is in the mutual interest and 
should be scrupulously observed. 


Corrections 
EVERY SERIOUS ERROR is corrected as soon 


as discovered. 
Made in the report in which the mistake oc- 


curred, the form is: 
CORRECTION 
Lead Jailbreak Atlanta third para- 
graph beginning ‘Ten inmates” 
read “Sought to escape” not es- 
eaped (ed) 
Responsibility for the error is designated in 
parenthesis after that form only; (tf) for traf- 


fic, and (ed) for editorial. 

If the mistake is minor, the correction is car- 
ried parenthetically in any add or later story. 
If a vote had been given as 45 to 28 and was 
changed to 45 to 30, the form would be “rejected 
by 45 to 30 (correct).” 

Sending of a necessary correction never is de- 
layed in expectation of material worth an add. 
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tian name, Chrales, are not corrected. 


adjustment. 


Press principles. 


equal reason. 


lication to print the corrected story. 


stances, or in setting straight an error 
occurred in a previous report, is: 


Indiana, Pa.......... (7P\—The coal 
holdings of Judge John Jones of the 
Indiana county courts are inconsid- 
erable instead of aggregating $60,000 
as erroneously reported by The As- 
sociated Press in covering his testi- 
mony before a sub-committee of the 


Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee. 


Judge Jones said he was inter- 
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Obvious mistakes, such as mispelling a Chris- 


A story put on by one point neyer is cor- 
rected by another point, but any question is re- 
ferred to the sending point and to divisional 
headquarters for close check and any necessary 


An exception to this would be when an office 
having authority would kill or eliminate a story 
determined by it not to conform with Associated 


“Kills” are mandatory on member papers 
while eliminations are left to their discretion. 
For this reason “kills” are issued only on stories 
that are dangerous, partisan or undesirable for 


A “Bulletin Kill” is the rule on stories in- 
advertently carried in the report then current 
that are libelous or improper. This is followed 
by a note to editors calling attention to the kill, 
and asking those member papers which the cor- 
rection has not reached in time to prevent pub- 


The form of corrective story used in such in- 


which 


ested “with others” in property 
worth about $60,000 and that his share 
was believed to have a value of $6,000. 
The Associated Press is glad to make 
this correction. 


“Kills” of completed day stories are repeated 
in the night report, and vice versa. 

The elimination form, including the reason for 
elimination in parenthesis, is: 


CORRECTION 
ELIMINATH SAN FRANCISCO 
TOE DANCER FEATURE (old) 

If a story has been duplicated, the sending 
point sends a note to editors calling attention 
to the duplication. 

Corrections on news photo captions on pictures 
that have been serviced are wired as a note to 
news photo members. 

The parenthetical (CORRECT) is placed 
directly after such words as might ordinarily be 
questioned by receiving points, difficult names 
or obscure words in direct quotes for example, 
to signify that the sending point is aware of the 
unusualness and sure of the correct usage. 


Filing The Wire 


THE PERSON FILING a wire holds a key posi- 
tion. He has responsibility for all news going 
to member papers on that wire, and exercises 
every precaution to assure that a complete report 
conforming with standards of the service is filed. 

News is predominantly spontaneous. Whether 
coming in on one wire or more, the order of its 
being received for relay seldom remains the or- 
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der of its importance for filing when copy has 
been accumulating preparatory to being relayed. 
So the filing editor invariably is redistributing 
his copy in the order of its importance. 

In addition, he holds in mind the capacity of 
the wire being filed as a measure of what should 
and can go. After many stories of less impor- 
tance and interest have been discarded, he may 
yet find his file crowded. Then the cutting be- 
gins. 

The necessary slashing of certain copy to make 
possible moving more stories requires judgment, 
and not routine dropping of paragraphs from the 
end up. Every story can be cut and yet retain 
its completeness. To do that by skillful editing 
is the talent which makes a filing editor justify 
his key position. 


Messages 


MESSAGES among the various wire points 
should be brief, clear and courteous. 

The “95” message has wire priority with the 
Bulletin. It must be used only when absolutely 
necessary and then with due regard to. the mat- 
ter moving at the time. Exercise of discretion 
in use of the “95” is essential. 

The “17” message is addressed to all points 
on the wire. Every such instruction or informa- 
tion is sent to all with reason and should be read 
carefully. 

Only messages pertaining to the news service 
and necessitating speed should be sent over the 
leased wires. 
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When immediate action is not imperative, mes- 
sages should be marked “clear time,” to be wired 
during a lull. 

The mails should be used whenever circum- 
stances permit. 


Responses to queries should be made quickly, 
giving what was wanted or the outlook for com- 
pliance. 

While such code designations as FYI (for your 
information) are widely enough known to be 
understood readily, the complete writing out of 
messages minimizes chance for garbling and thus 
furthers the aim not to hamper transmission of 
news by inter-office communication. 


Schedules 


SCHEDULES notify the control point of the 
stories waiting to be filed. They must be clear 
and accurate, sufficiently describing what is ready 
to enable the control editor to judge its merit. 
The wordage is included, as: Lewis may resign 
mine workers presidency 300, style feature 200, 
smile 50. 


It is extremely essential to consider the time 
and condition of the wires before scheduling. 
This means taking into consideration what is 
running elsewhere and valuing what is to be of- 
fered to go proportionately. The “95” schedule 
is used only for most urgent stories. 


The wordage allotment should be respected. 
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To schedule 150 words and send 400 may upset 
the filing plans of the control editor for a length 
of time. 


As time and conditions change, filing editors 
should re-assort and edit UNMOVED stories and 
inform control points of the shifts. 


Inter - Office Checking 


EVERY POINT on the wire keeps in constant 
touch with incoming copy. Right down the line 
runs responsibility for the news report as a whole. 
Any point doubting that a dispatch conforms 
with principles of the service should suggest its 
question to the sending point and divisional head- 
quarters. No bureau puts on an item purport- 
ing to contain information originating at another 
bureau point without consulting the bureau at 
the point of origin. 


The first above pertains principally to matters 
of judgment, such as unduly emphasizing an un- 
important happening or slighting one side of an 
issue in an account of legislative debate. Ful- 
filling this responsibility requires discretion, and 
an objective attitude linked with forethought will 
eliminate captiousness. 


The second above can best be handled by 
acquainting the bureau at the point of origin in 
a message of the facts available there on the story 
missed, or the source. If the bureau notified 
fails to obtain the story, it replies to that effect 
so that the first bureau might file what it has. 
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Precedes And Follows 


KEEPING UP with the news, many points find 
stories breaking elsewhere which affect their ter- 
ritory and need precedes or follows to provide 
a complete report to member papers. 


For instance, if a Governor’s death is made pub- 
lic by a relative who received word 100 miles 
from the scene, the State Capital where he died— 
which had been kept unaware of his sudden ill- 
ness—quickly gets the facts and files a bulletin 
precede and adds. If the Governor died 100 miles 
away, the Capital follows with comment and other 
angles, 

Pertinent material not strictly “follow” often 
can be obtained to enhance a story of interna- 
tional, national or regional interest. For instance, 
a Governor contends states’ rights are being over- 
whelmed by federal bureaucracy. Other Gov-' 
ernor’s reactions could be slugged “STATES’ 
RIGHTS” and would win equal regional play. 


Dash Matter 


MATERIAL is close at hand in every bureau 
for interesting dash matter that can be tacked 
beneath a consequential story touching its section. 
Cable desks consistently provide such background 
for foreign news. 

For example, a passenger plane is wrecked 
in the mountains and a description of the moun- 
tains bolsters the newspaper play given the 
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search; or, another attempt is made to assas- 
sinate Mussolini and a review of previous failures 
is featured alongside. 


Copyrights 
and 
Newspaper Crediting 

COPYRIGHTED news stories remain inviolate 
except when member papers have copyrighted 
matter which they are obligated to supply to The 
Associated Press, by reason of the news involved 
having originated in the territory covered by the 
member as described in the membership cer- 
tificate, or as prescribed by regulations of The 
Associated Press. 

Otherwise no part of a copyrighted article may 
be used unless the member, or the periodical con- 
trolling it, consents. Courtesy prompts communi- 
cation with the member paper before extensive 
use is made of any copyrighted story, including 
those legitimate to be used by The Associated 
Press, and in any event it is well to credit the 
member as having obtained the news. 

Whether copyrighted or not, any outstanding 
story obtained and given to The Associated Press 
by a member paper might happily credit the 
paper. The credit is occasionally used, too, on 
stories the handling of which by The Associated 
Press of itself in the form available is out of the 
question, but which cannot be ignored in the in- 
terest of giving a complete news report. This 
applies, for example, to noteworthy developments 
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in an outstanding story which it is impossible 
to check instantly. While the first break carried 
a member paper credit, quick checks have often 
made it possible to round out such a story accu- 
rately in a short while with facts gathered by 
staff men. 

News as such is not subject to copyright. Noth- 
ing exists to prevent correspondents from ob- 
taining their own stories of events covered by a 
copyrighted story, if the story justifies the effort. 


Regional Service 


EVERY bureau is responsible for covering not 
only such news as is of general interest through- 
out the country but also that which interests any 
other one region in particular. 

These dispatches are sent to the region inter- 
ested by separate telegram, at day or night press 
rates. Unless specifically requested by the region 
or a member paper, such stories should never 
exceed a hundred words. 

The standards of the general service are to 
be applied as strictly to regional service coverage 
as to that for the trunk wires. 


Obituaries 


EVERY POINT cooperates with New York in ar- 
ranging a complete file of biographical sketches 
of outstanding persons for distribution among 
member papers, to be used as such only in event 
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of death. In addition the various state bureaus 
maintain and circulate sketches of persons widely 
known in the state. 

After an announcement of the death of a promi- 


nent person, a note is wired as follows: 
Note to Editors: 
Cleveland: Your attention is called 
to obituary sketch No. 
William Smith. 
The Associated Press. 


If no sketch has been distributed or if the one 
out has not been brought up to date, the bureau 
of the territory where the person died or is best 
known quickly prepares a sketch or a lead or 
add to the sketch out. 

The lead of a death should give the age of the 
deceased in years, and not the birth date alone. 

The death of a person not nationally known 


but known in other sections is filed: 


ADD DEATHS 
Detroit: Marshall Thompson, 84, 
chairman of the national real es- 
tate board. 


The By-Line 


USE of personal by-lines by member papers is 
optional. 

The news editor at the sending point decides 
what stories shall be by-lined. He must exercise 
discretion to preclude impairing the significance 
of a personal by-line through ill-advised usage. 

It serves two principal purposes: first, to give 
those editors who so desire an opportunity to in- 
form their readers of the authorship of important 
news matter by staff men highly qualified in the 
field covered; and second, to give recognition 
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to excellent coverage and writing of any one 
story. 

A by-line should not be attached to a minor 
story or to any story the handling of which was 
routine, such as an advance abstract of a speech 
or report. 

Aside from those connected with the sports 
department and the feature service, the general 


by-line designation of a reporter is: 
Associated Press Staff Writer. 


Reading The By-Laws 


ARTICLES seven and eight relate to the rights 
and privileges of members and to their duties 
and obligations. All employees should be famil- 
iar with these Articles, as well as with the reso- 
lutions of the Board of Directors published in 
the Charter and By-Laws booklet. Read other 
parts of the By-Laws, if you wish, but first learn 
the rights and obligations of members respecting 
the news report. 
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SUGGESTIONS 


HERE the truth is not indisputably known 
to The Associated Press, and usable proof 
thereof available for publication in event 
of denial, a clear statement of the responsible 
authority is an essential part of the introductory 
sentence. If it is necessary to qualify, the quali- 
fication should be bold and leave no room for 


doubt. 


When some recognized responsible person 
makes an important announcement or comment, 
the news value is relative to its acknowledged 
authority. The spokesman of a federal, state 
or municipal government, or of any private or- 
ganization, or a member newspaper, should be 
identified as the source of any information from 
them that is used. 


The method of the information becoming avail- 
able, whether through a public statement, inter- 
view, letter or speech, for example, is a part of 
the news. 


SS EEE 
Accounts of church activities should describe 
the particular sub-division of a denomination to 
which they refer, since there are several divisions 
of some denominations. 
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The “broken-back” sentence, a flat statement 
followed by a qualifying phrase, is to be avoided. 
Where naming the authority is essential, it should 
precede the information. Examples: 


Not: “Prohibitiom has proved a 
great success, said John Smith,” etc. 

Instead: “John Smith said prohibi- 
tion had proved a great success,” 
etc. 


News of editorial opinion credited foreign news- 
papers whose political leanings or other charac- 
teristics are unfamiliar to American readers 
should carry such information as will make pos- 
sible correct estimate of the credence that would 
attach to such quotations. 


EEE 


Stories of fires or other disasters in large cities 
should contain the names of buildings involved 
and their location. 

The names of public meeting places, whether 
hotels, theaters or else, should be mentioned when 
essential to the news involved. 

EEE 

Stories of changes in a commodity price should 
name the authority for the information. If a 
trade organization, the manner of making it pub- 
lic should be specified. 

EEE EE 

In assigning the cause of death in liquor drink- 
ing cases, it is sufficient to say the liquor con- 
tained “poisonous alcohol.” 

The names of poisons should not be specifically 
mentioned in any connection. 
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Reports of new athletic records are of doubt- 
ful authenticity unless made at contests sanc- 
tioned by recognized sport-governing organiza- 
tions, or where the time or distance is not official- 
ly vouched for by some local representative of 
such organizations. In all cases, where such new 
records officially are announced, the date, time 
and place of previous record should be included 
as a part of the story. 

ES 


Leads of stories of court procedure or decisions 
are most interesting and best understood when 
the news is stated succinctly, without being en- 
tangled in an account of the legal situation. Such 
legalistic details as are necessary can be related 
subsequently, 

Ee 


Stories written in anticipation of an event 
should not state the event has taken place. In- 
stead, the story should say the event “was set 
for today” or “expected today” etc. 

EE 


Advance or early wire stories dealing with con- 
ventions should refrain from naming the number 


of delegates present. 
EES 


“According to” is an undesirable expression. 
“Said” or “expressed the opinion” etc. should be 
used instead. 

er 

Exaggeration of events and situations, or un- 
warranted use of superlatives, or attaching undue 
importance to a story should be guarded against. 
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Expressions coined by any one man or organiza- 
tion or applied as between two organizations, or 
to individuals, such as “noble experiment,” or 
“reds,” or “sons of the wild jackass,” become 
editorial expressions unless attributed to those so 
employing them. 

It is not sufficient to place quotation marks 
around such designations or epithets to indicate 
that the words are taken from other sources. 
Such expressions are to be avoided unless quoting 
the person or organization responsible. 


SESS 


In controversial matters where representatives 
of opposing interests are issuing statements, it is 
always well to join the statements or claims of 
the opposing parties in such a manner as to give 
them equal prominence. 


EES 


Where the fact is not essential to the story, 
the statement that one or another party to a 
divorce action obtained the decree is not essen- 
tial. Reference to the fact that the person in 
question “has been divorced” from the other per- 
son suffices. 


EEE 


In reporting train trips of the President, names 
of roads over which he is traveling or hours 
of departure or arrival or other details need not 
be given in advance. 

A policy of keeping this information in con- 
fidence is followed by the government and others 
as a measure of safety for the President. 
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Extreme care should be observed in covering 
political subjects, in that all such stories by tradi- 
tion must be non-partisan. 

Party statements necessarily are credited to an 
authorized party spokesman. 

Such statements should have only a brief in- 
troductory paragraph without reference to the 
contents except necessary explanation. The state- 
ments speak for themselves. 

In cases where news of importance requires an 
informative lead, the lead should conform strictly 
to the statement’s utterances without inference 
or deduction creeping in. 

ESE 

The text of a direct quote should never he : 
changed. To eliminate qualifying phrases within 
a quote is unfair and dangerous. Wheneyer it is 
necessary to rewrite a direct quotation into in- 
direct discourse, care should be taken to pre- 
serye the full meaning. 

a 

Avoidance of bromides in general enhances 
readability, and of hackneyed descriptions in par- 
ticular contributes to accuracy. 

EEE 

As with all rumors, those emanating from ama- 
teur radio operators should be investigated before 
being used. 


en 


EEE 


Stating the betting odds or chances of candi- 
dates for political nomination or election should 
be avoided. The same is true of straw votes. 
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Transmission of crime news should be guided 
by the individual worth of each item. Criminals 
or crimes should not be heroized or glorified by 
giving a false glamour or exciting false sympathy. 

Crime or other dispatches should not gratuitous- 
ly refer to the individuals involved as ex-service 
men or women, or members of any particular 
church or alumni or profession. 

a 

Reporting wage changes or discussions of wage 
scales, the actual returns to the individuals under 
any one plan should be given. For instance, the 
hourly wage for miners does not indicate the 
weekly wage return unless the hours of labor per 


week are given. 
EE 


The offerings of press agents or publicity 
seekers should be scrutinized with more than or- 
dinary care. The service is constantly on guard 
against misleading information, especially in con- 
nection with forthcoming sporting events. 

Se 


Using the word “Reverend” as a title, either 
“Mr.” or the Christian name or initials goes be- 
tween the title and the surname. Once thus in- 
troduced, the cleric may thereafter be referred 
to as “Mr.” 


Compiled by 
E. J. DUFFY 
Washington Bureau 
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